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A s California's elementary s 


chools reopen after prolonged physical closure due to COVID-19, 


attention to healing the school community will be essential. Although there is wide variation in the 
timing and formats with which schools plan to reopen, it is clear that when students reenter school 


buildings they will be eager to 
aged children learn and grow 
students to return to the class 
buildings, providing opportuni 


reconnect with friends and teachers. Because elementary school- 
through play, recess is an ideal time to support healing and to prepare 
room ready to learn. When students are allowed to reenter school 
ties for play should be a priority; this brief discusses how schools can 


safely implement recess and harness the power of play to rebuild the school community and support 
the well-being of their students. 
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Recess Is Essential for Student Healing 


If you ask children what they have missed most about school during remote learning due 
to COVID-19, they invariably say their friends, and then their teachers.t School is much more than 
a place for teaching and learning. Prior to March 2020, schools and all their inhabitants formed 
a community that was accustomed to Interacting 5 days a week, for 6 or more hours at a time. 
The abrupt end to the school routine and its accompanying social isolation—which has now 
stretched longer than anyone anticipated—has created distress and unease for students, families, 
teachers, administrators, and other staff. Added to this are the compounding potential adverse 
childhood experiences that have accumulated for the most vulnerable young people, who 
have experienced food and housing insecurity, financial insecurity, abuse and neglect, fear, and 
loneliness. When schools reopen, it is essential to focus on healing and reconnecting the school 
community before the business of teaching and learning can resume.” 


Some California elementary schools have already reopened, and many others are still 
working with a variety of scenarios for potential school reopening. Students are experiencing and 
will continue to experience a variety of changes to their school day including staggered 
schedules, smaller classes, and a combination of in-person and distance learning. When students 
are physically at their schools, recess Is the ideal place for them to reconnect with their community 
and heal from their distress. It is the only time in the elementary school day that is intentionally 
unstructured and simultaneously attends to students’ social, emotional, physical, and intellectual 
development. It is also the primary opportunity for play during the school day, which decades of 
research has shown is essential for learning.* Play is so important for children that a child’s right 
to play is protected by the United Nations.* Professional health organizations—including the 
American Academy of Pediatrics and Centers for Disease Control and Prevention—endorse the 
importance of recess because of its role in supporting whole-child develooment.® 


Ml After ‘socially isolating’ for a number of weeks—heaven forbid months— 
one could argue that resocializing children through regular recess should 
be a top priority.”° 
ANDREW GARNER, MD, FELLOW OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS 


Although school administrators may find it tempting to eliminate recess on days when 
students are physically present at school in order to focus on other priorities, the evidence 
does not support this approach. Even with the need to address important learning losses due to 
remote learning and the digital divide, providing recess every day for every child when they 
are physically at school should be a priority. At this crucial moment, we must support student 
health and well-being; access to recess at school is essential for healthy child development, 
particularly for the most vulnerable.” 
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At the same time, not all recess is created equal. For recess to have its intended effects, 
it must be designed with attention to safety, inclusion, and fun; all participants—both children and 
adults—should be prepared to engage during this time. This brief lays out the case for recess as 
a place for healing when schools reopen and explores ways to address concerns about equity, 
isolation, bullying, and virus spread. 


High-Quality Recess Supports California's Educational Goals 


A key goal of public education in California is equity: to ensure “a world-class education 
for all students."® State policies address this goal through multiple avenues, including what some 
might view as nonacademic goals—especially those related to school climate. California's Local 
Control Funding Formula (LCFF) priorities already focus on important social-emotional metrics, 
including student safety (emotional and physical) and connectedness, as part of the school 
climate priority area. School climate is generally thought to include components such as a sense 
of belonging or connectedness to peers and adults; physical and emotional safety; support for 
academic learning; and an institutional environment that fosters school connectedness and 
engagement. It is more important than ever to pay attention to school climate as we transition 
from remote to in-person teaching and learning because, in addition to being important for 
positive child development and health promotion, school climate is a key contributor to students’ 
academic success.? 


Although educators and parents may be concerned about learning loss, the American 
Academy of Pediatrics cautions that jumping into academic programs before attending to 
students’ social and emotional needs can exacerbate students’ and teachers’ distress, especially 
at a time when extra support is warranted.*° Recess has always been a key unstructured time for 
connection. A well-designed recess can elicit a host of positive outcomes, including improved 
classroom attention and behavior," positive relationships with others!*—including capacity to 
manage emotions and to demonstrate respect and empathy for others—and reduced conflict 
and bullying on the play yard. Together these lead to enhanced learning for students* and 
improvements in overall school climate.“ For students who do not have access to regular recess, 
there is a lost opportunity for the crucial benefits of play.’ However, especially in this current 
context, extra efforts need to be taken to ensure that recess is a positive time for students. This 
includes health and safety protocols as well as efforts to ensure that recess does not provide a 
space for bullying, exclusion, and boredom." 
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Lessons About the Importance of Recess From Before the Pandemic 


It is always important to plan for recess to ensure it meets students’ needs and offers 
a Safe, healthy, and inclusive environment for play. As schools reopen after their extended 
physical closure, paying attention to play time is even more essential. There are two key areas 
that educational leaders should address to create a healing recess environment that supports 
students’ health and well-being: universal access and recess design. 


Every Child Should Have Access to Recess Every Day They Are at School 


Although two thirds of school districts across the country require elementary schools to 
provide regularly scheduled recess,” there were significant disparities in access to recess before 
the pandemic. Students who are Black and Latinx, as well as those in low-income urban schools, 
have historically had less access to recess than have their White and more advantaged peers."® 
Ensuring recess is scheduled and offered during every in-person school day for every child is an 
important way to close the opportunity gap for recess and offer all children access to this key 
developmental and healing space. 


Even when schools offer recess regularly, some students and some classes have recess 
withheld for punishment or missed schoolwork. There Is virtually no research documenting 
what percentage of students have recess withheld, but estimates from my work suggest that 
half or more of elementary recesses in low-income urban schools have students sitting out as 
punishment or to complete schoolwork.’? Black and Latinx boys as well as students receiving 
special education services are the most likely to be disciplined in elementary school? and 
it is a logical presumption that they may also be the most likely to have recess withheld for 
discipline. We have no data on how many or which students are kept out of recess to make up 
schoolwork, but this is a common practice as well. Because it is precisely the most vulnerable 
children who are excluded from recess at school, this combination of disadvantage and denial 
of developmental opportunities is a serious equity concern. 


Withholding recess Is antithetical to the goals of elementary education. All children, even 
those who misbehave, need an opportunity to play at school, perhaps with additional assistance 
if their behavior cannot meet school standards. The circumstances caused by COVID-19 present 
an unprecedented breadth of distress and even trauma in students. All students will return to 
school having experienced isolation and disconnection from friends, whereas some may return 
having had even more adverse experiences. With this level of disruption, It is reasonable to expect 
that students will come back to school with more behavioral challenges, unable to control their 
emotions, with excess energy, or having regressed in their social and emotional skills. Students 
with the highest degrees of trauma are likely to be from low-income families and communities 
of color, which have been more highly affected by COVID-19 and the related economic crisis.” 
These are the same children who already have less access to recess when school is in session— 
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and now less access to remote schooling and connection to teachers via the digital divide.@¢ 
Denying these students recess will further disadvantage them, but offering regular recess to every 
child promotes the power of play as a healing opportunity. 


Recess Should Be Organized to Be a Productive Break Time 


Historically, recess time has not been prioritized by schools for its contributions to school 
climate and social-emotional learning—to the detriment of students, faculty, and staff. Evidence 
suggests some fairly straightforward steps can help to make recess operate smoothly and 
effectively so that students have the opportunity to learn through play and so that everyone is 
able to get a needed break during the school day. Research conducted in partnership with the 
national nonprofit organization Playworks has informed these recommendations, which have 
been tested in a variety of studies and identified as evidence-based ways to support recess time.”° 


| recommend what Is called an “organized” recess, which includes a number of features 
that encourage student engagement; offers solutions to common play yard problems; and creates 
a physically and emotionally safe recess period. The next section addresses how to organize 
recess with additional adaptations for virus-spread curtailment and healing. Key to the concept of 
organized recess is trained staff to supervise it, whether these are teachers or the paraprofessional 
aides who often oversee this time. The basic tenets of organized recess include the following. 


An organized and inclusive play yard. Map the play yard with different activity zones 
that correspond to students’ interests to engage the majority of students in play. Ensure space 
is available for those who want imaginative play or to have a quieter recess experience. Make 
the play yard inclusive so that every child who wants to play is welcome, even if their skills are 
still emerging. Identify and promote simple conflict resolution strategies; one used by Playworks 
is the game “rock-paper-scissors.” Establishing a common set of rules for each game can also 
minimize conflicts. 


A recess space supported by trained staff. Having staff that buy into the idea of safe, 
healthy, and inclusive recess is essential and may require professional development. Consider 
promoting a recess monitor to the coach position. Offering student leadership opportunities 
for older children in planning or supporting recess is a good way to promote positive youth 
development and manage recess time. Given the likely restructuring of classes into smaller 
groups, having teachers rather than aides oversee recess is a potential strategy for both a well- 
supported recess and preventing virus spread across classes. 


A value for play and its contributions to learning. Schedule recess every day for every 
child and create policies that prohibit the withholding of recess for misbehavior or missed 
schoolwork. Embed recess reforms into school culture by aligning recess with existing programs 
for character development, social-emotional learning, positive behavior, and bullying prevention. 
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All of these suggestions support recess at any time. Creating an organized recess that 
supports student connection and development is especially important during this uncertain 
school year when schools will likely be limiting student time on campus and potentially closing 
periodically due to outbreaks. 


Considerations: Adapting Recess for Partial and Full School Reopening 


The Global Recess Alliance—a coalition of scholars, health professionals, and education 
leaders**—has developed a set of recommendations for how educators and policymakers 
can support recess as a place of healing for children as they physically return to school”? With 
input from public health officials internationally, the Alliance has put together a suggested list 
of adaptations for recess in the era of COVID-19 recovery. Two considerations are especially 
noteworthy. First, schools should always follow the guidance of their local public health officials 
and the State of California. Second, educators should acknowledge that young children are likely 
not able to maintain physical distance of 6 feet from each other, or perhaps even understand 
what 6 feet looks like. 


This may require deeper conversations with public health officials so that guidance can be 
tailored appropriately for students of different age groups. Short of keeping elementary students 
sitting in desks all day, schools may need to take other measures to ensure virus containment 
should hotspots break out. Cancelling recess should not be one of these measures. Medical 
professionals have advised that being outside diminishes virus spread and that other times of the 
school day, such as lunch or physical education in an enclosed gymnasium, pose a greater risk. 


Mf Play is essential. Unstructured time is vital for development, stress 
reduction, and physical and mental health. The ways forward to keep 
playgrounds safe align with all of the health measures we have 
emphasized: good hand washing, isolating those who are ill, and cleaning 
highly trafficked areas.””6 


JEFFREY HUTCHINSON, MD, FELLOW OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS 
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Recommendations for Schools 


¢« Schedule sustained periods of recess for every child every day, at least twice per day, 
preferably more when children are physically at school. 


¢ Hold recess outdoors whenever possible. 


e Limit the number of students at recess at one time, keeping them with their learning 
cohorts. 


¢ Consider all available indoor and outdoor spaces to provide a range of activity options 
and to minimize crowding. 


* Consider new games, including those that need no equipment. 
e Limit contact sports where touching, tackling, or hugging are part of the game. 


¢ If possible, allocate separate bins of equipment for each class, to be used only during 
recess; clean equipment between recess periods. 


¢ Do not allow children to bring equipment from home. 


e Mark out zones or game stations to reduce the number of children who are in contact 
with each other and to reduce the use of shared equipment. 


e Add handwashing stations at recess and show students how to use them properly. 
¢« Clean all equipment after each recess.*” 


¢ Train adults who monitor recess so they are prepared to support students who 
may be more energetic, aggressive, or withdrawn, and who may have less capacity to 
self-regulate, resolve their own conflicts, or figure out how to play together. 


¢ Sedentary or structured activities—like watching movies or activity break videos that do 
not provide students free choice and peer interactions—are not substitutes for recess. 


In addition, although the return to school may happen midyear, schools should put in 
place their normal start-of-school procedures for orienting students to recess, school rules, and 
behavior expectations. This may seem out of place timing-wise, but new and returning students 
will need to understand school recess policies in the COVID-19 era to ensure that recess can 
have its intended positive effects. 
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Recommendations for California State Policy 


e As has been done in Utah, count recess as instructional time to allow teachers to be 
with their classes during recess and provide separate breaks for teachers.”® 


e Include school recess metrics to the Local Control Accountability Plan (LCAP) school 
climate priority area, including number of minutes per day and policies that disallow 
recess withholding as punishment. 


¢« Add recess as a category to the guidance for school wellness policies. 


* Consider supporting recess as a strategy to combat learning loss so that Coronavirus 
Aid Relief and Economic Security (CARES) funds can be deployed to improve recess 
environments and make them physically and emotionally safe for students. 


The Global Recess Alliance recommends that schools consider these additional policies 
and practices in their planning for recess during school reopening, keeping in mind that play is 
essential for children’s learning regardless of the public health crises we face. 
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of California Los Angeles, and the University of California Berkeley. Founded in 1983, PACE 


PACE is an independent, non-partisan research center led by faculty directors at Stanford 


ity, the University of Southern California, the University of California Davis, the University 


the gap between research, policy, and practice, working with scholars from California’s 
universities and with state and local decision makers to achieve improvement in 


performance and more equitable outcomes at all levels of California's education system, from 
early childhood to postsecondary education and training. We do this through: 


a) bringing evidence to bear on the most critical issues facing our state; 
Qo making research evidence accessible; and 
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